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Like many other inventions which from their familiarity
seem to us very simple, that of the plough is very difficult
to explain satisfactorily. We think of a plough as an imple-
ment for turning over the sod, but the more primitive forms
of plough do not do this; they merely push through the top
layer of soil and make a shallow furrow in it, a furrow which
does not correspond to anything which is normally made by
any form of hand tool Derivation from the digging-stick
is unlikely, since in the old centres of civilization the digging-
stick seems to have been superseded by the hoe before the
plough came into use. Harrison says that the plough 'was
the result of a discovery that a pick or hoe could be dragged
through light soil so as to prepare a seed-bed more rapidly
than could be done by pecking up the soil' (Pres. Add., p. 6),
but Leser regards such a step as an impossible one, and is
inclined to derive the plough from some form of draw-spade,
an implement which one man drives into the ground and
others pull by means of cords. Such an implement is still
used in Korea and elsewhere (Entstehung und Verbreitung
des Pfluges, p. 551).

Hahn thought that the plough was originally a phallic
symbol, and Hocart says that:

'Any theory of ploughing must also take into account
the ritual that accompanies it, for it is in ritual that the
theories are expressed. . . . There is a common custom
that the king (who is generally the repository of fertility)
must do the first ploughing* (The Progress of Man.,
p. io(5).

The ritual by which the king initiates the cultivation
is widespread in the Old World, and seems also to have
been performed in Peru (Enock, Secrets of the Pacific^
p, 195). In Pera ploughs were unknown, so that they could
not have been the inevitable consequence of such a ritual.